The Foreign Office in War Time
of the monarchy, his former republican associations secured him a year's imprisonment; between 1804 and 1812 he held several municipal offices; after that he began a new and successful career as an orator in the French Chamber. Before his death, in 1832, he visited private friends in England ; well received in London society, he acknowledged at more than one dinner-table his own mistakes and the accuracy of Dumont's impressions.
Though untrained to international politics as a profession, Dumont had performed one of a diplomatist's chief duties in trying to undeceive the rulers and people of France as to English opinion and resources. After the outbreak of the war the entire course of English diplomacy was personally directed by Pitt. The professional diplomatists abroad were used by him not so much to execute, not at all to suggest policy. Their one business consisted in sending him news. Thus each of our foreign chanceries became an emporium for transmitting information on which the English minister intended to act. Some of those who distinguished themselves in that capacity may now be mentioned. First in order of distinction and importance comes Thomas Bruce, the seventh Earl of Elgin, whose removal of Greek statuary from Athens brought down upon him the lash of Byron's satire. Born in 1766 and living to 1841, he began his career by a special mission to the Emperor Leopold in 1790. Two years later he was envoy at Brussels. In 1795 he became head of the embassy at Berlin. To the Austrian capital, Scotland contributed another son of the same calibre as Elgin, and one of Pitt's most trusty informants. The second Earl of Minto repre-
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